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OREMUS!—AND LET US WRITE POETRY 


ONSIDERABLE confusion is extant in the minds of many con- 
cerning the identification of prayer with poetry. This results 
naturally from the loftiness of purpose which characterizes both. And, 
it must be admitted, the confusion has been fostered, unconsciously no 
doubt, by editors of religious publications who are very much less cer- 
tain about the true nature of poetry than about the propriety of invit- 
ing men into God’s presence with the ejaculation—Oremus! Actually, 
however, there is a very important distinction which divides the two, 
for poetry must at all times be public whereas prayer most frequently 
by its very nature is private. Actually the latter is an address of crea- 
ture to Creator; theologians will say that it is merely a lifting up of 
heart. One solitary individual and Omniscience can be called the actors 
in the drama of prayer and none other enters into it necessarily. 
Poetry, of course, requires a human audience for the poet does 
not fulfil his function if he merely talks to himself. His is a medium 
of communication and there must be those to receive that communica- 
tion. And even the most abstract experimentalists in poetry are con- 
fronted with the basic inconsistency of dealing with obscure language 
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and treatment of theme meanwhile undergoing no moderation in their 
desire to widen the circle of those who will read them. The person 
who prays, sincerely and genuinely, not only recognizes but demands 
the need for privacy—a need which comes from no sense of false shame 
but from an inner dictate which bids him “go apart.” Christ Himself, 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, took Peter and James and John apart 
“to pray” but Himself went a little ways beyond so that He might be 
alone. But there is a proper convergence of prayer to the point where 
it may become poetry just as prayer may very simply divest itself of 
its private functioning and become collective. For prayer obviously 
becomes collective when more than one person joins in its making—a 
group acting as one in desire, in supplication, in heart and in mind. 

It is this collective aspect of prayer which must be brought to the 
poem in which the poet prays, if the poem is to succeed. When the 
poet prays alone, the reader oftentimes and not unnaturally experiences 
sensations somewhat akin to that of an eavesdropper; he is embarrassed 
as the sensitive person is on occasions when he inadvertently overhears 
confidences not meant for him. He is thus an unanticipated auditor 
and an unwitting intruder whereas the poet should extend him a com- 
radely and sympathetic welcome. “Come into my garden,” the poet 
says, “and I will share wonder and love and beauty with you.” But 
when he writes prayerfully for contrition or perseverance or benefits 
he prays for himself alone. He has lifted up his heart but his readers 
have not. 

The duty of the poet, fulfilling his purpose with a prayer-poem 
is to induce the reader to identify himself with the “I” of the poem. 
It is then not only the poet praying but the reader also. The former, 
then, through the magic of his art, has communicated something of the 
intensity of his desire, of his thankfulness or of his love to another 
and that other—the reader—sharing in the intensity becomes included 
and makes the prayer his own. The person in church, whose thoughts 
dwell on business details, does not pray if the congregation around him 
raises its collective voice in prayer; nor does he if he attentively listens 
with still lips and a cold heart. The injunction, “Oremus,” is not ful- 
filled by him unless he is induced to follow it. The poet has means by 
which he can effect such an end for he has the advantages of eloquence 
and fire which are not available to workers in prose. That communi- 
cation of emotion which is one of the essentials of poetry works in his 
favor. And if he neglects this factor, he may provide the slight edifica- 
tion of the spectacle of one individual praying but he will have failed 
to perform the function of a poet. 
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HARVEST TIME 


How is true Love betrayed and sold in me, 

O trees, O stricken trees! Of onetime Spring 
And supple limb and bud though now I see 
But residues of shapeless rags that cling 

To hollow forms against inclement skies, 

The barns are full. O not-in-vain-despoiled, 
No one of you so swept of profit lies 

As this most barren soul, not one so foiled! 


Speak not, O earth, of sleep beneath the snows, 
Of clarion calls to life some distant day: 
My soul can know no season’s peace, nor goes 
Its Sun on frigid solstices away. 
Wherefore with reason does this poor heart bleed 
To see your hoarded mite, my wanton need. 
JOACHIM SMET, O.CARM. 


FORGIVE, MOST HONORABLE ME 


Forgive, Most Honorable Me, at least 

This deed that is called pride. It is as though 
Pride were to me the dear friend at life’s feast 
Who knew me not, who from some long ago 
Defiled upon my pride his burning sword; 
And thus became within me more than he, 
Unscrupulously warring upon this word, 
Dared confiscate as love or enmity. 


Forgive, Most Honorable Me, the day 

The feast no longer called my friend to war. 

Forgive pride’s tall ascendancy from clay, 

Forgive the love my pride towards him bore. 

And when, Most Prideless Me, pride walks alone— 

Then scorn me as I scorned pride thus undone! 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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JIG-SAW PUZZLE—(A Daughter) 


Her background we have, but that was simple, 
Courage and loyalty, whimsy and fire, 

But what shall she wear, a veil or a wimple? 
What shall she play, a trumpet or lyre? 


Abruptly the pieces fit into place, 
At last it is done, our meticulous task. 
Come quickly here, we have finished her face... 
How quiet and smooth! But—she’s wearing a mask! 
FRANCES SHELLY HARHAN. 


TO THE RULERS 


You will die and your friends with you and be forgotten. 
Some day you will not matter much any more. 

Only the old will remember the stormbird sweeping, 
And a rumor of guns on the shore. 


Only the old will remember how love was herded 

Afloat dim waters sharked with the glint of death, 
To learn how lead divulges the vein’s warm secret 

And the intimate breath. 


But the young who never knew fire nor a strange bird lifting, 
Her wing set snowy and cruel in a whistling sky, 

The young will away to the hills for an august evening 

When the pleiades fly. 


The hands and the night-bright lips and more will be meeting 
Till dream takes flesh and the moon is drowned in a whirl. : 
She will stand where we and a wasp of iron are sleeping, 
Will the moon-graced girl. 


And you dead and your friends with you and dim forgotten, 
The world secure from hawk and the sky’s hot clutch. 
And still two shapes in a whirling moon on the hillside 
Never you can touch. 

JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 
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YESTERDAYS 


I thought upon some old, old days 

And wished that I could live them over: 
My mind the free, untrammeled thing, 
My heart the young, uncaring rover. 


And they descended in a dream— 
The days that I would have descend— 
Even to the mist on mountain rims, 
The shouting at the river bend. 


But I woke lonelier for my dream 
That drove me back upon the ways, 
Filled with strange silences and mists, 
To those enticing ghosts of days. 


For they were plundered of their gold— 
Those days I longed again to see— 
And I stood in that unwished for place: 
Behind the veil of mystery. 

THOMAS W. GRANAHAN. 


SENTINELS 


Across the massive ruins of the walls 

The jungle pours its swirling green cascade; 

On stairs of fallen stone the lizard crawls 

From dungeons of the miasmatic shade. 

This was a tribe’s impregnable citadel, 

Assailed by stealth when force had proved in vain, 
The victors lost in Time, so legends tell— 

And we have found the ruins that remain. 


This was a fortress taken from within; 
No simple weapons that its age had known 
Could shake one slab or one thick portal win— 
Observe the mighty reaches of the stone! 
And be convinced, while foes in darkness crept, 
The citadel was strong—the sentinels slept. 

GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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FIDDLE HEART 
(The Song of Lincoln) 





Wrought of wonder, torment, storm, 
Prisoned on the Craftsman’s arm, 

Fervor pent the fiddle rested, 

Tense and taut it brooding nested; 

Tethered strings 

Waiting wings, 

Timbered frame ; 
Thirsting flame. i 
Where, O where, would the Craftsman place 
This thing of dreams and latent grace? 

Where, O where, would He kindle fire 

To purge with song its fierce desire? 


sere, 


Over the waste and woodland swerved 
The search, where a rough trail curved, 
And a lank arm’s swing and a long axe flashing 
Rang requiem for a proud elm’s crashing; 
Sinews strong 

Shedding song, 

Thews and thighs 

Clanging skies. 

Here, O here, is the Craftsman’s goal, 

A gallant lodge for a fiddle soul. 

Here, if place can play the part, 

Is a haven home for a fiddle heart. 


Soul and tongue by song abetted, 

Sharpened mind by feeling fretted, 

Lincoln walked. And wills were broken 

By the homely power of his music spoken; 

Willing caught 

By simple thought, 

Swept as birds 

On home-spun words. 

Now, O now, might a fiddle’s theme 

Grow proud and strong with a captured dream. 

No! not now! for drum-beats thud 
And men must march in mist and mud. ; 
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Chastened the strings pain’s fingers press, 
Tempered to tears and tenderness. 

Muffled and stifled the sound of its throbbing, 
Rocked on the rack of impotent sobbing; 
Cumbered with care, 

Anguished in prayer, 

Burdened with dread, 

Bewailing the dead. 

When, O when, would the bugle’s brass 
Grow tarnished and dull, and the dark days pass? 
When, O when, would the mute bells bring 
Resurrection of peace and the healing of spring? 


Dimmer, dimmer, war’s embers burned. 
Then twilight-tender peace returned. 
Weary vanquished, combat-battered, 
Heavy-hearted, homeward scattered; 
Hope bereft, 

Vision cleft, 

Straggling back 

Through the wrack. 

Hark! O hark! rain after drouth. 
Lincoln is leaning to cradle the South. 
Hark! O hark! the fiddle replies, 
Healing the hurt with compassionate sighs. 


Gone are the years. Dark earths claim 

His refted heart. Dust the frame. 

Eager wires, that throbbing thundered, 

Snapped with rust, forever sundered; 

Weathered form 

Freed of storm, 

Rugged face 

Girt with grace. 

Sleep, O sleep, O singing heart! 

The fiddle home played well its part. 

Sleep, O sleep, O restless strings! 

The song still lifts on shining wings. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 








FOR A CHILD WHO DIED 





High on a shelf we keep the books you had, 
Their pages bright with princesses forlorn, 

Bold knights, unsuccoured Roland and his horn, 
Things afar off and exquisitely sad. 
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But in these days the dragons all are dead, 
No more they menace princesses, no more 
Does romance wait, all shining, at the door, 
To crown with high desire a young boy’s head. 


Far better, then, you went before you found 
The world so wan, the childish dream a lie, 
And men, not paladins, but dull of eye, 
Heavily stumbling on a barren round. 


Death has a hollow vaunt when such as you, 
Hailed homeward early, hurrying to be 
A child in heaven’s fields immortally, 
Smile in his face and pass his portals through. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


‘“‘HE HAS GIVEN HIS ANGELS CHARGE’’ 


This knowledge in my heart is beauty beyond singing, 

Joy surpassing laughter and peace never sought; 

From the candid speech of seraphim my angel whitely winging 
Seeks the ways of my thought! 


This knowledge to my soul is paradise in making, 
Of the green hills of heaven my hills are a part. 
How can I possess me with all my dawns awaking 
To wings at my heart? 


Who would ever guess what my slow soul is hiding? 
Can this secret rapturous to sullen earth belong? 

Strong as Michael’s falchion, sure as Raphael’s guiding, 
Here is love beyond song. 
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ASPEN 


A silver-swift shiver, 
Laughter, light, and clear, 
Translucent water, 
Liquid atmosphere, 
Ripple-running water 
On smooth, round stones 
On polished ebony 
O, the silver-liquid tones! 
The soft swift shiver of an aspen tree— 
A tremulo, soprano, 
In cold night of moonlight— 
Silver, silver, silver, a silver ecstasy! 
The soft swift shiver of an aspen tree. 
JOSEPH KINNEY COLLINS. 


TULIPS 


The tulip stands in the flower-bed, 
Haughty and scarlet and jeweled with rain. 
I warm my soul at her glowing coal, 
And count her graces again and again, 
But she hides her heart where none can see, 
Save only God and the honey-bee. 


Deep down in her heart the strange light shakes, 
As Aurora darts up the Arctic skies, 

And the pale discs swell in the pollinate cell 
That shall still be tulips when this tulip dies, 

For the heart of the flower passionately 

“Cherishes immortality. 


It matters not. what my petals are: 
(The line of my arm, the form of my face) 
Be they awkward or fair, I shall not care, 
If my heart but nourish the Seed of Grace. 
On the earth the withered flower will lie, 
But the life of the Spirit does not die. 
FRANCES HOLMSTROM. 
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ESTHER 


My Lady Esther, beautiful 

With beauty indescribable, 

Of guileless grace and modest mien, 
With much of handmaid and of queen, 
Nor less of mother than of maid, 
Dared stand in awe, yet unafraid 

Of all the pains that death might bring, 
Before the presence of her King. 


Where no man dared approach, alone 
She came and pleaded for her own, 
Sure that her beauty would be heard 
For me, whose life lay on his word. 
Oh, never beamed a star so fair 

As did my Lady Esther there; 

For Heaven’s eyes, if lightning clear, 
Still lack the sparkle of a tear. 


And that great King of mind unknown 
By love was fixed fast to his throne, 
Transformed by joy to know that here 
Was one whose love surpassed her fear. 
Well might have Sheba’s queen foregone 
Not only all of Solomon, 

But the whole world and everything 

For just one smile from such a King. 


How much that smile did mean to me 
My Lady Esther knows, for she 

Of guileless grace and modest mien, 
As much a Handmaid as a Queen, 
Nor less a Mother than a Maid, 

Dared stand alone and unafraid 

Before her King, who smiled upon 
Her tears and said: “Behold, thy son.” 


FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 
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A LETTER 


Although I do not wear this bright November 

sun with you, I wear a light about me 

as ample as the sun’s when I remember 

your saying simply that you could not doubt me; 

and walking here alone among so many 

complacent people walking two and two, 

I walk as well accompanied as any, 

for in reality I walk with you. 

And since in all these years I’ve found no better, 

no more consistent sun than friendship’s—friend, 

if casually you come upon this letter 

which, having no address, I may not send, 

read it a second time and then a third 

for that which never yet has found its word. 
GILBERT MAXWELL. 


THE IVORY TOWER 


The Ivory Tower is thatched with straw, 
The fretted walls are bone, 

The shining moat without a flaw 
Is dry and filled with stone; 

And he who sang of what he saw 
From such a height is gone. 

The Ivory Tower stands empty now, 
Untenanted, alone. 


~ Erect and high it must await 
Who enters boldly there 
To mend the moat and bar the gate 
And climb the broken stair, 
And fling, aloof and passionate, 
His singing on the air, 
Music of laughter not of hate, 
Of courage, not despair. 
EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 
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THE VARIABLE HEART 


This was her heart till now: a milkweed seed 
Anchored securely to a wisp of down. 

It had a drifting desultory creed 

But love remained its verb, remained its noun. 


Think how the wind moved and tormented her 
And cast her forth on rock, on arid clay, 
How even the least gust prevented her 

From any constancy save her dismay. 


There is a garden: pray the wind may let 

Her down in that soil where her roots can move. 
Ask God to hold her, till her roots are set, 

Safe in the windless moment of His love. 


JESSICA POWERS. 


ABANDONED 


Here grew a house whose heart outlived all life 

Since heart and heart together dreamed and planned it. 
Here on neglected dirt no heel has bent, 

No cry has pierced, no loving hand has turned, 

No old familiar sights for oné who junt— 

This death-like house 

With long grass, left of living. 

No sign to show that here once stood 

A man with strength of conquests in his muscled arm 
Who snatched an arrow from the Iroquois air 

And thrust it in the ground to mark it there 

That from the flint stone grew foundation rock 

To hold a castle for a king of dreams. 

Dreams are real while they are dreams; 

Come true, they still are so. 

Here lived a man who never once awoke 

From peaceful dreams that echoed 

Through his heart from bounding hill, 

That spilled and washed down in his breast 
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With water from the deep cool well, 
That lifted up his arch from every furrow 
And gnarled his fingers for the future of tomorrow. 


This is the house, sunlight washed, 
Brushed by the hill top winds, 
With still the narrow road 
That turns to bind the lilacs in, 
With sunny pasture hills 
Unknown to plow 
And lambs of clouds 
Sailing in a fleecy scow, 
This is tomorrow—now. 
RICHARD DRISCOLL. 


I KNOW—AND YET... 


Life, although I rail at you, 

I know that you are wise 

Beyond my meagre mortal limits; 

I know how you devise— 

Like an artful parent, 

Ignoring my rebellion— 

Ways to foil my arrant 

Demands, my vain chameleon 

Whims; that never surfeit 

May satiate the zest 

For you which I inherit: 

Yes—I know your way is best... 
~ And yet ...I am amazed to see 

Myself act like a child of three 

In a tantrum, beg, demand 

Every treasure in your hand 

To be given me at once— 

While, calmly heedless of affronts, 

Like an understanding mother, 

You deal me one—and take another. 

MARION DOYLE. 
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TWILIGHT 


Darkness rolls on the curves of the valley, 
A black mist from a shadowy stream; 
From chimney pots young swallow sally, 
Motes in a blindman’s dream. 


The road to town is a road to Nowhere, 
Closed by the arms of elm and oak; 

I know a path and I shall go where 
Wisps of the meadow smoke 


Cover the eyes of truth and tangle 
Bright threads of folly in wisdom’s thread, 
And mallards wheel at an awkward angle 
Over my head. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


INNER FLIGHT 


The moon hung low 

to light her way. 

The blossoms breathed 
what they could not say. 


The stars crowned magic 
on her hill. 

Obediently 

the town lay still, 


while, nestling there, 
she felt a bird 

rise in her breast 
but sing no word, 


for every sweet 
and secret note 

was hushed and held 
deep in her throat. 


And so she flung 
her warm arms wide, 
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and held the night 
and was his bride. 


And slumber claimed 
her scented room, 
and the dreamer fled 
with the dream and groom. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


NON-GARDENER 


Those to whom a garden is a dress 
Externalizing inner loveliness 

Will have no way of knowing that to me 
Gardens are one more symbol of what we 
Women are supposed to be, 

But Iam not. So I make free: 


These hedges but enclose a dime 

Of beauty for a little time, 

While all the woods and all the wide 
Meadowlands are left outside, 

With buttercups as thickly strewn 
As stars upon the skies of June. 


And apple orchards, to my mind, 
Have flowers as pure as you will find; 
But even this will not tell all 

My doubts about a garden wall. 

For joy and sorrow do I know, 

But flowers do not heal my woe; 

My glance across the posied plot 
Wavers and hunts for what is not— 
Or sweeps the piebald patch aside 
To mount a joy and ride and ride 

Up and aloft across the blue, 

While the heart is young, and the year is new. 


Oh what can the daffodil’s display 
Add to April—or take away? 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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TO A RETURNED TOURIST 


You saw proud troops imperious in parade, 
The purple harvest that rich vineyards bear: 
A nation’s soul you did not see, betrayed 
To anguish and despair. 


Your senses quickened at the “Heil” that split 
The air with semblance of idolatry: 

The trembling of the lips that uttered it 

You did not see. 


O, deaf and blind! To you the toiling hand 
Was scatheless that was scarred by lash and rod. 
You heard the blare of trumpet and of band 
But not the cries of agony to God. 
MARY SINTON LEITCH. 


BLUE MADONNA 
(Glazed Statuette) 


Exquisitely chaste and simple 
Like a blue wind billowing down 
Is her wimple, 

Is her gown 

That runs about her curved and glossy 
Sweetly flowing as a river, 

A slim river 

Where the sky 

Dragged its wings 

As it flew by; 

Sank to drown 

And stain the water 

With its strange 

And vital color. 


In her hands the child is lifted 
High and out, 

As one hallowed holds a chalice, 
Holds a cross, 
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Holds a precious cup 

Filled up; 

And the full cup overflowing 
Merges with her wholly, wholly. 


Like to wind and like to water 

Are her lustrous garments flowing, 

And the beauty of their going 

Is a psalter, 

Is a psalm, 

Is a hushed and held hosanna 

Pouring round the blue Madonna. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


ETERNAL GARDEN OF LILIES 


Blessed are those who now have left behind 
The dark delusion of the fleshly mind, 
The transient error of apostate will— 
Transfigured from the valley to the hill. 


Beyond the limits of void time and space 

Bright fadeless smiles enhalo every face; 

In robes of light around the Great White Throne 

The saints reap beauty that their souls have sown. 
LEONARD TWYNHAM. 


WHISPERS AND SHADOWS 


I love you for the echo that you are 
Of the Word He spoke. 

I love you for the shadow that you are, 
The incense smoke 

~ From His eternal censer swung far off, 

The distant gleam, 

The haunting memory that you are 
Of some far dream, 

(My spirit must have slept in Eden once.) 
A tendril fine 

(I let you clutch the fibres of my heart) 
Of Christ the Vine. 

ISABELLE O'LEARY, F.C. 
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IN PRAISE OF LONELINESS 


There is no trysting place for souls 
And I am proud to be 

So lonely for your kind, wise heart— 
This is my dignity. 


My words might bruise your whitest thought, 
Might break some waken leaf, 

Might bring your templed loveliness 
To sudden, human grief. 


This is my praise of loneliness! 
Whatever wistful years 
May come—shall find my heart at peace 
Too hushed for tears. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


LONGER THAN THE LILIES 


Avid nerve of yearning 

Consumes the scent of musk; 

Absence thrust into the silenced room, 
Night without dusk... 


Long after quiver of dawn, 
Grief’s weary shuffle 
Hope-stifled in sleep 

With the curtains drawn, 
The triply bereft 

Of treasure, the old fear 

For it, lastly the will to weep 
After loss, still has left 


Love, stronger than silence, 
That grew on breath, 
Filling the air longer 
Than the lilies of death. 


WINIFRED CORRIGAN 
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WHY LIMIT VISION? 


By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


HAT the poet should have broadness of vision is advice too trite to 

be advanced. But it may not be amiss to point out that he should 
always be on the alert to detect those influences which are at work 
against this very necessary characteristic. To see life and see it whole, 
not earth-bound but sky-free, is his definite and ever-present concern. 
This truth, which of course is applicable to any artist, is one into which 
the dictator constantly collides. He, ranging within his narrowed ide- 
ologic periphery, cannot understand that freedom of thought is essential 
to the artist; he cannot understand why the poet and musician will not 
compose, the painter limn and the sculptor carve in accordance with a 
political and autocratic ukase. The artist cannot remain an artist, can- 
not preserve his integrity, if he is at the beck and call of propagandists, 
irrespective of whether they advocate a just or an unjust cause. Thus 
he would be equally at a loss if he were ordered to write an epic on the 
glory of a race or a lyric on the desirability of converting the Chinese. 
It may be that he would write both the epic and the lyric but he will 
only be successful if the urge to do so comes from inner and not external 
dictates. Something within him impels him to write and even his own 
mental conviction of the wisdom of dealing with certain subjects is not 
sufficient to determine that impulsion. 

It is a badly conceived course—it is actually folly—to attempt to 
impose ideas concerning his work on the artist. He cannot be the 
creator if he is compelled to take the material supplied him by another 
and mold it according to a set pattern. How extremely small, if not 
non-existent, is the body of memorable poetry which has been written, 
for instance, as the result of a contest in which the theme has been 
dictated by the predilections of the sponsors. What lasting poetry has 
come from those duly performing the functions of a laureate? Had 
the rector of Stoke Poges commanded Gray to write about the church- 
yard, would the Elegy have been a masterpiece? Any attempt to limit 
the range of the poet’s thought is in direct contravention of what 
qualities that thought should possess—not the circumscribing but the 
constant enlarging of knowledge and perception and range. 

Chesterton in “Orthodoxy” wrote that an insane man is not one 
who has lost his reason; an insane man is one who has lost everything 
but his reason. To those inclined to psychiatric investigations can be 
left Mr. Chesterton’s elaboration which is concerned mainly with the 
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lunatic’s circumscription of his world to a tight small circle enclosed 
by an idea which is an aberration. Before Mr. Chesterton, however, 
there was a saying in regard to one’s inability to see the forest because 
of the trees which enunciated something of the same thought concern- 
ing circumscribed vision. Very consciously in conspicuous circum- 
stances today, less rationalized in many others, certain philosophies of 
life aim definitely to narrow man’s vision and it is curious to note that 
this is often done in the name of reason itself. 

One need only examine communism cursorily to determine that its 
theory immediately obviates consideration of God and that great realm 
of the spiritual to which knowledge and acceptance of Him is the indis- 
pensable key. Man’s vision is cabined to the contemplation of man, par- 
ticularly man identified with the masses. It is obvious, too, that this 
process is advanced by an appeal to reason, even if the logic of that 
appeal is more clever than incontrovertible. Materialism also has in 
common with communism the basic theory that life ceases with death 
and those who follow it whole-mindedly range reason on their side 
and proclaim that the burden of proof of God rests on those who dissent 
from their position. Other examples of philosophies, which ignore the 
divine in man’s nature and command the pursuit of the purely human, 
abound but need not be adduced. 

The circle, as a symbol of limitation, was frequently cited by Ches- 
terton and startlingly in his line concerning the snake that bit its tail 
and called itself “Eternity!” But against the circle, or the ball, he set 
the Cross which, no matter how extended—even through imagination 
into infinity—remained a cross, whereas the circle, be it small or large, 
always remained defined and enclosed in its own circumference. Reason 
itself has bounds and its radius can be shortened to the point in an 
individual where his vision becomes so constricted that his fellows term 
him abnormal. The appositeness, then, of coupling the adjective 
“fanatical” with “zealot” takes on a new justification, for the zealot 
can become one who cannot see beyond the immediacies of the object 
or the idea on which he has so exclusively fastened his devotion. 

Zeal, however, is an excellent, even a noble, attribute but like many 
which motivate the human race it can become excessive and unbal- 
anced. Society would move to protect itself against the man so devoted 
to gardening that he ploughs up every piece of ground within his range 
including the city park. Peoples can become so obsessed with national- 
ism that they ignore the rights and justices due others beyond their 
boundaries. An idealist can become so intent on eliminating cruelty 
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to animals that he works injuries on humans. The propagandist can 
become so immersed in the rightness of the cause he advocates that he 
sees no good in the promotion of any other and is thoroughly discontent 
with, if not violently opposed to, even those who believe in his right- 
ness but who will not admit that his part of truth is the whole. 

But there are zealots of many diverse hues abroad in the land today 
who are not content unless the entire range of man’s activities are 
harnessed for the drive toward their particular goal. The artist does 
not escape. Art, we are told, in shouted encouragements and vitupera- 
tive blasts must reflect the tenor of the times; it is praised even if the 
reflection is of chaos and it is damned if it reflects that order, without 
possession of which the work of a genuine artist cannot exist any more 
than can the work of an artisan. Art, we are told, must be tied in 
with the preaching of a righteous cause; it must abandon its hand- 
maidenship to Beauty and become the instrument, even if a minor one, 
of enterprises which, since they are rooted in truth and nobleness, are 
rightly the concern of the artist but unquestionably not his exclusive 
concern, for there are more truths than one and nobility may have many 
aspects. Beauty, of course, is inseparably linked with truth but truth 
itself ranges over and is applicable to all of life whether of the days 
of earth or world without end. It may be praiseworthy for the poet 
to laud the manual worker; it is blind for him to contemn the con- 
templatives of a Carmelite monastery. It may be praiseworthy for the 
poet to celebrate the audaciousness of bold enterprise; it is wrong for 
him to be unaware of the existence of a patience like Job’s. It may 
be praiseworthy for the poet to lyricize on the theme of social justice; it 
is distortion for him to forget that man does not live by bread alone and 
to conceive that Utopia will follow if the material needs of everyone 
are satisfied. 

The poet, as a poet, is properly very much more concerned with the 
provisioning of man’s soul than of man’s body. However, the poet, as 
a man, without the slightest doubt cannot justifiably evade the duties 
and responsibilities inherent in his membership in the sonship of God 
and in the brotherhood of his fellows. He, too, must be imbued with 


that Charity without which all else is “‘as tinkling brass.” But, still so im- 


bued, man can perform mundane acts—he can build a house, he can swim, 
he can plant and reap, he can raise his voice in song, make a statue or a 
poem, not mentioning at the moment the name of God, but neverthe- 
less by prior word or deed still function in inevitable association with 
His Charity. Thus the poet does not necessarily dissociate himself from 
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to animals that he works injuries on humans. The propagandist can 
become so immersed in the rightness of the cause he advocates that he 
sees no good in the promotion of any other and is thoroughly discontent 
with, if not violently opposed to, even those who believe in his right- 
ness but who will not admit that his part of truth is the whole. 

But there are zealots of many diverse hues abroad in the land today 
who are not content unless the entire range of man’s activities are 
harnessed for the drive toward their particular goal. The artist does 
not escape. Art, we are told, in shouted encouragements and vitupera- 
tive blasts must reflect the tenor of the times; it is praised even if the 
reflection is of chaos and it is damned if it reflects that order, without 
possession of which the work of a genuine artist cannot exist any more 
than can the work of an artisan. Art, we are told, must be tied in 
with the preaching of a righteous cause; it must abandon its hand- 
maidenship to Beauty and become the instrument, even if a minor one, 
of enterprises which, since they are rooted in truth and nobleness, are 
rightly the concern of the artist but unquestionably not his exclusive 
concern, for there are more truths than one and nobility may have many 
aspects. Beauty, of course, is inseparably linked with truth but truth 
itself ranges over and is applicable to all of life whether of the days 
of earth or world without end. It may be praiseworthy for the poet 
to laud the manual worker; it is blind for him to contemn the con- 
templatives of a Carmelite monastery. It may be praiseworthy for the 
poet to celebrate the audaciousness of bold enterprise; it is wrong for 
him to be unaware of the existence of a patience like Job’s. It may 
be praiseworthy for the poet to lyricize on the theme of social justice; it 
is distortion for him to forget that man does not live by bread alone and 
to conceive that Utopia will follow if the material needs of everyone 
are satisfied. 

The poet, as a poet, is properly very much more concerned with the 
provisioning of man’s soul than of man’s body. However, the poet, as 
a man, without the slightest doubt cannot justifiably evade the duties 
and responsibilities inherent in his membership in the sonship of God 
and in the brotherhood of his fellows. He, too, must be imbued with 
that Charity without which all else is “‘as tinkling brass.” But, still so im- 
bued, man can perform mundane acts—he can build a house, he can swim, 
he can plant and reap, he can raise his voice in song, make a statue or a 
poem, not mentioning at the moment the name of God, but neverthe- 
less by prior word or deed still function in inevitable association with 
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the honoring of and the giving glory to God if he sings of things 
which may not be directly utilitarian or obviously based on social con- 
sciousness—if he sings of the daisy, the sunset, the peace of the evening 
hearthstone, the rapport of a father and his son, the joys of friendship. 
These, too, are things of God and in celebrating them the poet may not 
be a crusader going out to give battle, but he remains a crusader at 
home—at home in a dual sense. For he knows that man’s home is 
where the heart is and that, be his themes ever so humble, they are his 
artistic home because they are his. If others judge him to be limited, 
he can recognize and be satisfied in the knowledge that the limitations 
are those which his inner nature has chosen. If he is adjured to join 
other crusades than that his integrity has set, he can recall that it would 
be futile to bid edelweiss to grow in swamps, giraffes to climb mountain 
peaks, eagles to desert the air and walk the land. 

Freedom for the poet in the exercise of his art is an essential although 
in that exercise he cannot lose sight of the fact that the art itself imposes 
certain norms and jealously insists on their observance. But, it can be 
noted, even the pagans gave Pegasus the physical form of a horse with 
wings superimposed. And, to return to the symbols of Chesterton, the 
poet must be tracing the far-flung Cross and not carrying the Ball. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Now There Is Beauty and Other Poems, by Sister M. Thérése. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Sister M. Thérése might, on surface judgment, be called the Sappho 
of the Catholic sisterhoods. When she is most consciously a poet, she 
sings in the Sapphic strain. Loneliness and separation, the hush of the 
stars, the sigh of winds and of the sea, the hurt that hides in beautiful 
and fleeting things—all these are plaintive in her premeditated meas- 
ures, even when they are most thoroughly sublimated and primed with 
spiritual perception. In her sharply clear and memorable poem, “Nor 
Plato Nor Aristotle,” for instance, the reader can scarcely help but 
fasten his interest upon the singer rather than upon the soul of which 
she descants as she confides: 


The heart is hushed with music, 
And love will make it light; 

But the soul is a lone child 
Crying in the night. 
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The little sister of the stars, 
Who has dreamed mysteries 
And wakes with a wild hunger 

No beauty can appease. 


But it is when this same member of the Congregation of the Sisters 
of the Divine Saviour puts aside the Sapphic manner and looses her 
soul to its proper latitudes that the full energy and lift of her lyric 
and religious eloquence comes into play. It is in these moments that 
she shatters the constraints of the étude and takes the reader beyond 
the instrument to the adventure. Only such an excursion could have 
brought her to the mystical reach of “Commendo,” apex of a group 
of poems rich in religious daring and agitation, including “Ballad of 
Carmel,” “Lines With a Crucifix,” “Profession at Candlemas,” “Arcum 
Conteret” and “‘Ascesis.” Several of these are known to SPIRIT readers. 

With the exception of “April Silence” and “Song Harvest,” which 
are piercingly sincere and lucid, and of “Laudate Pueri Dominum,” 
which is felicitous, the sonnets and shorter poems are only partly suc- 
cessful. Although perhaps more painstakingly constructed than the 
longer poems, they lack a sufficient fling of the communicative fire. A 
too frequent occurrence of such poeticisms as “citadel,” “asphodel” and 
“shibboleth” tends to suggest artifice at the expense of spontaneity. It 
is also difficult to understand why a poet of Sister Thérése’s prowess 
spoils some of her otherwise happiest phrases by omitting the articles “a” 
and “the.” In the poem “Whatever Cost,” to cite but one of several in- 
stances, the phrase, “Sure ravages in pathway of your feet,” would be 
improved by a very simple change to “Sure ravage in the pathway of 
your feet”—a really effective line. One is meticulous on these points 
because Sister Thérése has gifts comparable to the best that have come 
forward in the current renaissance of Catholic poetry in this country. 
Not only is she intensely a poet; she is actively devoting herself to 
making Catholic poetry better known and appreciated both here and 
abroad. The most significant index with regard to her own work is 
that her latest poems are strongest. Her stature increases.—C. J. L. 


‘The Best Poems of 1939, edited by Thomas Moult. London: Jonathan 
Cape Limited. 6s. 

When “The Best Poems of 1937” were issued SPIRIT’S reviewer 
made this statement: “In his introduction .. . Mr. Moult very helpfully 
explains that ‘the word “Best” in the title is used in a personal sense, 
and intended to infer an editorial conviction.’ He also repeats his 
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purpose with the series: ‘to add to the poet’s opportunity of making 
these new contacts as well as to help poetry-readers to gain an all-around 
impression of what is being written in Britain, Ireland and the U. S. A.” 
There is no reason to doubt, although the present volume’s preface does 
not say so, that Mr. Moult’s purpose in 1939 is different. The “best” 
is being used in a very special and narrow sense—in the same sense as 
the pronouncement that milk is the best food because it is best for 
infants. Very possibly the present collection uses the best poems for 
Mr. Moult’s service to poetry-readers. If they wish to learn what is 
being written by varying schools of poetry in the English speaking 
world, the 1939 edition, as those of the past, can be heartily recom- 
mended. The data are all there but the reader will nevertheless grope 
in a tangled forest where all the extremely dissimilar trees are blazed. 
Unless he has his own certitudes regarding a fine art, he will emerge 
more bewildered than ever. 

Mr. Moult announces implicitly in his introduction that he has 
been somewhat guided by these words of Archibald Macleish—words 
which are deserving of constant repetition. “Why do poets, generation 
after generation, time out of mind, repeat, “The sea is beautiful, women 
are beautiful, the sun is beautiful?’ Because for cach man it is new? 
No. Because for all men it is old. Because the loveliness, the poetry, 
is in the commonness, the recognition. Because it is the love, the won- 
der, that is poetry and not the object of the love or wonder. Genera- 
tion after generation, poetry has kept record of the hearts of men...” 
The quotation is advanced because Mr. Moult, impressed by the calamity 
of war, wishes to weigh the scale in favor of poems that “owe their 
being to the lovelier inspiration of peace.” His decision is a com- 
mendable one and the collection does not suffer’because of it. It does 
suffer, even in effecting the “all-around impression,” because he has 
neglected the very considerable body of excellent poetry which has 
religious connotations. Thus it is possible to list a goodly number of 
poems in this field published in SPIRIT which are equal, if not superior, 
to the one which Mr. Moult includes with, it is hoped, no intention 
of dubbing it typically representative of the magazine. 

To give the rounded impression, Mr. Moult also should show 
greater variety in his selections of poets. A check-up on the various 
volumes of the series reveals constant appearances by poets whom, it is 
to be suspected, have either ingratiated themselves with the anthologist 
or have plagued him to death with their importunities. A little knowl- 
edge of what is current in the American field is all necessary to deter- 
mine at least a few of the poets in this class. 
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As valuable as “The Best Poems” series is for those who wish a 
short survey, its publication points to the superior volume which could 
be issued—a volume which would deal with the “best” in its proper 
and not personal sense and which would be edited from anchorage in a 
definite knowledge and appreciation of what actually does constitute 
poetry.—J. G. B. 


Blue Shadows and Other Poems, by Margery Cannon Murphy. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00. 

These are the grace-filled lyrics of a gentle and worshipful soul. 
Mrs. Murphy, as Margery Cannon, was one of the earliest contributors 
to SPIRIT. Her poetry does not pretend to carry a high pressure of 
intellectual excitement, but it does give forth a refreshing current of 
gladness, sympathy and Christian illumination. Poetry with her is 
not a fever but a fountain of life. Her approach to it is almost sacra- 
mental in that she seems to make it a part of the exercise of her spirit. 
She manages to find some hint of heaven in the dear and intimate 
things of every day; some light and consolation in the commonest 
corners of circumstance. The mountain-peaks of her Colorado home- 
land have left their lofty touch upon her meditations. 

Reverently and often profoundly aware of the closeness of Christ 
and Mary to the hospitable heart and mind, Mrs. Murphy proffers her 
madrigals to them with an unfeigned sincerity and immediacy, as if 
to do so were the most natural thing in the world. Her phrasing is deft 
and free from mannerisms, her musical sense acute. Her language is 
rich with Eucharistic accents and fragrant with the spice of psalm and 
Missal. She is half Mary and half Martha, votary alike to the warmth 
of home and to the chaste silence of the sanctury. Nuptial and ma- 
ternal emotions are as holy in her experience as is renunciation, since 
she sees both embraced within that consecrated love which is the “ful- 
filment of the law.” Most memorable of her poems, perhaps, are the 
stirringly-imagined “Creation” and “‘Destruction.”—C. J. L. 


7 


Why Thou Hast Shut Thy Door, by A. E. Johnson. Portland, Me.: 


Falmouth Publishing House. $2.00. 


In a very short and effective preface, Mr. Johnson gives the key 
to this collection of twenty-four poems each preceded by somewhat 
precious prose. “In a world so torn as ours, anything that can con- 
tribute, even in a small degree, to counteracting war (very possibly 
the accumulated peacelessness of individuals) at least requires no 
apology; and I should ask no other approval of this small collection 
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than that the effect of it was benedictory.” Mr. Johnson unquestion- 
ably can be assured of the approval he desires, but truly he does not 
ask a great deal of the reader. For a benediction can be received pas- 
sively and the total effect of these poems is more largely that of lulling, 
rather than deeply stirring, the reader. He writes in one of his minia- 
ture prose-prologues: “Prayer is, on its lowest terms, a suspension of 
one’s own will so that the Great Will may be unembarrassed. On its 
highest terms it is the actual assistance in the operation of that Great 
Will.” But this somewhat describes the condition of the reader of 
poetry and poetry in its highest terms requires the reader’s “assistance” 
and eliminates his passivity. 

It is to be noted, however, that the preceding is criticism in gen- 
eral terms, for comment on individual poems would take on different 
characteristics. It is warming, for instance, to come on Mr. Johnson’s 
frequent and fine affirmations of faith. He does not write negatively. 
This is evident in both the prose and poetry—for example, “It is doubt- 
ful that there is any greater ideal than the conception of the body as 
the Temple of the Holy Ghost” and the concluding stanza of “What 
Can I Bring?”: 


But quietly to Bethlehem 

A bankrupt will I go, 

And kneel, and in a little prayer 
Just tell Him so. 


There is an eloquent simplicity here which is frequently matched in 
many other passages. Unfortunately too often flaws creep into the best 
of the poems, making the whole less perfect than its component parts. 
Thus in “The Mother” the cliché, “Her eyes are pearled with tears,” 
stands out startlingly compared with this passage: 


Her tears illume His face, 

And burn the bitter tree; 

Then she leaves her sleeping boy 
More crucified than He. 


In these lines, too, the expression could be improved. But, although 
many of these poems are religious in theme and the majority are born 
out of religious conviction, Mr. Johnson never is tripped up by senti- 
mentality. He has provided a book of quiet poetry and unquestionably 
he is correct in assuming that quietude as the antithesis of “‘peaceless- 
ness” is needed today.—J. G. B. 
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Poems Editors Buy, A Textbook of Verse Marketing, compiled by 
Edith Cherrington. Pasadena: Star-News Publishing Company. 

There is very much in this sizeable book which is instructive, en- 
tertaining and highly amusing. Miss Cherrington has completed an 
extensive work of compilation, unquestionably too extensive to accord 
properly with her title. For her definition of “poem” is entirely too 
broad and here are listed every sort of publication which prints any- 
thing that is thrown into poetic typographical form. The listing com- 
prises the magazine’s name, editor, address, publisher, frequency of 
publication, payment, preferences and, in many cases a “representa- 
tive” poem or poems. It is a valuable reference for those who are 
seeking to publish their work if they can themselves separate the sheep 
from the goats, as Miss Cherrington unquestionably has not. She has 
not, for instance, even interpreted the “buy” of her title correctly, 
for she is equally partial to those ephemeral journals that “pay in 
prizes,” a method which cannot actually be termed “exchange” to say 
nothing of “purchase.” 

The book is divided into sections and the last and seventh is en- 
titled “Verse Magazines.” The book suffers from the inclusion of this 
section; it gives the publish-at-any-price group too many bad ideas. 
It should either be drastically curtailed—ninety percent might be the 
proper figure—or a few magazines lifted out and put into other cate- 
gories. In her “Foreword” the compiler writes about this group: “By 
the time the tyro has had ten poems published in verse magazines, has 
enjoyed recognition in reprint columns, and has received a prize or 
two, he can be reasonably sure he is expressing himself adequately and 
is ready to present material to periodicals requiring the work of 
accomplished writers. Beside occasional prizes, the verse magazines 
remunerate the new writer with training and recognition.” Would 
that this were true! The facts are sadly out of line, for the tyro cited 
can published indefinitely in many of these publications and gain no 
whit either in stature and very little in recognition. 

In stating their preferences, the editors (it must be understood 
that many of these are directly quoted) reveal almost as wide an inter- 
pretation of poetry as Miss Cherrington’s title itself. Thus the editor 
of “The American Scholar” writes: “We wish there were some way 
to avoid the deluge of mush that invades this office under the term 
‘poetry’—that the budding author could distinguish between jingles 
and ideas that when written seem to belong in verse rather than 
in a prose medium.” (How many editors of reputable magazines 
would echo, ““Amen!”) And the editor of “Sky Aces” declares that 
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it publishes “‘all slap-stick stuff. ... All of it is humorous in type and 
about aviation. The inclosed is a sample.” 


Beneath this stone lies Sam McGee, 

Who 9-G dived a Flyin’ Flea. 

Still through the sky he gaily swings, 

But he’s swapped his Flea for a pair o’ wings. 


That sample is enough either to give Pegasus hysterics or to throw him 
into a panic to get quickly away. 

It is instructive to learn what other editors consider poetry, either 
through direct statement or through the examples of their published 
poetry. It is amusing to determine how very many of them are talk- 
ing about one thing and dealing with another. Thus one writes that 
“we are terrifically proud of having discovered—” and appends a 
selection from the discovered’s work which unquestionably the editor 
of “The American Scholar” would have returned instanter. 

And scattered all throughout the book are instructive sugges- 
tions which the discerning can ferret out for themselves. Interspersed 
too are bits of advice which, if manuscript submitters should heed, 
would make the editor’s lot a very much happier one.—J. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Duluth, Minn. 

To the Editor—Recently I have been reading a great deal of poetry, 
having always been interested in it and only now having sufficient 
leisure—short-lived as it may be—to satisfy a‘ heretofore ungratified 
taste. I think, too, I have been fairly catholic in the variety of maga- 
zines and books I have read. And one thing impresses me: I have very 
infrequently come on a collection of poems by modern writers which 
have given me as a whole the same pleasure as isolated poems I have 
read here and there. Of course, you may say that I am asking for 
perfection but I do not think I am. For in the collection I may find 
several poems which delight me but the weeding out process is just the 
same as I must apply to isolated magazines poems. And many books 
which I have found in libraries strike me as totally bad. 

In one library I came across a copy of SPIRIT and, on inquiry, 
obtained several back issues. It seemed to me that there was at least 
uniformity of editorial purpose in what you publish. I must frankly 
admit that everything I found was not entirely to my liking—certain 
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poems gave me pleasure and others did not. But even in the latter 
cases I found myself always willing to make concessions, to confess to 
myself that others might derive that pleasure from them which I 
missed. This seemed to me to imply that the potentialities of enjoy- 
ment of such poems were present, whereas in many other cases I could 
not convince myself that such potentialities remotely existed. 

It would be interesting if some time you might be able to explore 
this subject for your readers and, incidentally, for me. I mean that 
the reader has a function to perform in conjunction with the poet and 
that if the poet satisfies the requirement on his part he cannot be blamed 
if those who approach his work do not fulfil theirs—Martha Overman. 

Wilmington, Del. 

To the Editor—Perhaps my memory may be faulty, but I seem to recall 
that in the various reviews of “From the Four Winds”—these I have 
followed wherever I could—there has been some mention of an attitude 
by the reviewer which might be described as nostalgic. He (or she) 
appear to sigh for the poets of the past, or for those who are still living 
but whose names were familiar in his youth. There is, for instance, a 
suggestion of this attitude in the review by G. N. S. in SPIRIT itself. 
I quote: “The first thing that strikes the reader is the continued domi- 
nance of the older poets.” Perhaps I have been asleep, or something, 
but that was, to fall into colloquialism, “the one thing but.” What 
particularly impressed me about the volume was the predominance of 
new names or names which have only been made familiar since the pub- 
lishing of the magazine. 

Nor do I agree when G. N. S. states that “Lyrics by Aline Kilmer, 
Theodore Maynard . . . Sister Madeleva and Grace Fallow Norton are, 
I think, the really precious things in this anthology.” I hasten to make 
an exception in Mrs. Norton’s case but I can point to many other poems 
by the other three poets which are far superior to those which were 
selected for the anthology; so superior are the former that one would 
almost be entitled to say that the latter are second-rate Kilmer, Maynard 
and Madeleva, Comparisons of course are hateful but G. N. S. makes 
them, so why shouldn’t I? Lest some other correspondent sharpshoot 
at me, I won’t give you a list but were I pressed I think I could justly 
point to a baker’s dozen more “really precious.”—Nora Lonergan. 

Canton, Ohio. 
To the Editor—May I offer you my most enthusiastic congratulations 
on the excellence of the two articles you published in your November 
issue? It seems to me that any magazine which has writers like Fathers 
Speckbaugh and Lynch must inevitably succeed.—Thomas Hopkinson. 
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